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dative, and the genitive. If we derive our notions of
the cases from philosophical grammar, it is true, no
doubt, that it would be difficult to realise by simple
composition the abstract relations supposed to be
expressed by the terminations of the genitive, dative,
and accusative. But we should remember that these
are only general categories under which philosophers
and grammarians have endeavoured to arrange the
facts of language. The people with whom language
grew up knew nothing of datives and accusatives.
Everything that is abstract in language was originally
concrete. All relations expressed by the cases, sub-
ject, object, predicate, instrument, cause and purpose,
were originally conceived as purely local relations.

Before people wanted to say the king of Rome,
they really said the king at Rome. The more abstract
idea of tho genitive had not yet entered into their
system of thought. But more than this, it can be
proved that the locative has actually taken, in some
languages, the place of the genitive. In Accadian
the genitive is formed by locative particles, king of
the gods being expressed by king among the gods.1
The ce of the Latin genitive was originally d-i, that
is to say, the old locative in i. c King of Rome/ if
rendered by Rex JRomcc, meant really ' king at Rome.'2

And here you will see how the teaching of grammar,
which ought to be the most logical of all. sciences,
is frequently the most illogical. A boy is taught at
school, that if he wants to say ' I am staying at

1  Haupt, Die Sumeruch-Akkatiwche Sprache-, p. 261.

2  In Sinhalese the loc. in e becomes genitive.    Chillier**, J.R.A.8,
1874, p. 41.